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If there were two valleys in California or Austra- 
lia, with two different kinds of gravel in the bottom of 
them; and in the one bed you could dig up, occasionally 
and by good fortune, nuggets of gold; and in the other 
stream bed, certainly and- without hazard, you could 
dig up little caskets, containing talismans which gave 
length of days and peace; and alabaster vases of pre- 
cious balms, which were better than the Arabian Der- 
vish’s ointment, and made not only the eyes to see, 
but the mind to know, whatever it would—I wonder in 
which of the stream beds there would be most diggers? 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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Noumpszr 19 


The humiliating discovery that eight candidates for 
the University of Princeton have been guilty of dis- 
honesty in their examinations has stirred up a corre- 
spondent to go in search of a “short book or tract 
on the question of lying such as might be suitable for 
young men who are presumably candidates for college 
honors and perhaps members of the church. After 
making a round of book stores he was able to find no 
clue to a work on this subject except Opie on Lying, 
which was not “in stock,” and a penny tracf on “the 
sin of falsehood,” published by the American Tract 
Society. Can any of our readers help our corre- 
spondent out? We should be glad to publish in 
Unity any reference list of books and articles on Lying 
that might be sent to us, 


The Wesley, centennial has brought into fresh relief 
the many subtle and almost forgotten principles that 
entered into the Wesley revival. “It is said that in his 
old age, Mr. Wesley regretted that he had not insisted 
on a Methodist dress as simple as that of Quakers 
and of mean material.” No feeling of the master 
is farther removed from the practice and less con- 
venial to the spirit of modern Methodism than this; 
and when we remember the awful outlay of time, 
money and spiritual concern which the modern man 
and woman give to the dress question, we receive 
a new impression of the sanity of the great founder 
of Methodism. He did not overestimate the tempta- 
tion. That he had no clear vision as to the remedy 
may be inferred from his halting in its presence. The 
evil is more imminent now than then. The need of 
a remedy is as great and the difficulty of the problem 
still enough to stagger a John Wesley. 


“The Lynching Madness” is the title of a strong and 
searching editorial in the Nation of July 2, the argu- 
ment and conclusion of which are well expressed in the 
title. There is such a thing as a social psychology. 
There is a fell contagiousness in crime. “Suggestion” 
is a word much used nowadays in regard to individual 
diseases and their cures. This word has equal signifi- 
cance not only in regard to mob violence, but to the 
crimes which instigate them. At one time the police 
found it necessary to exclude the public from Chi- 
cago’s high water tower because of the frequency of 
the suicides to which it lent itself. The very fre- 
quency with which crimes that ought to remain name- 
less are named in glaring colors in the press, doubt- 
less has much to do in instigating the very crimes. 
“Speak of angels and they are near to you,” is a saying 
of which the obverse is equally true. Persist in talking 


about devils, and devilish things will soon be in abun-. 


dant evidence. 


The contribution of railroads to the industrial and 
social life of the world is a matter so trite that any at- 
tempt to comment upon it grows tedious from its in- 
adequacy. The contribution of railroads to the fine 
arts is a neglected theme. The railroads have dem- 
onstrated the proper method of constructing a kitchen, 
which housekeepers are slow to adopt. The kitchen, 
as the railroad has developed it, has acquired the com- 
pactness, exactness and convenience of an academic 
laboratory, which is just what it should be in every 
home.. The Pullman system has developed the draw- 
ing room and even the sleeping room, with their at- 
tachments of reading room and buffet, to their maxi- 
mum of comfort with the minimum of space and a 
modern up-to-date “through train” on any of the 
great trunk lines is a most suggestive study in archi- 
tecture pointing to new lines of departure from 
the conventional schools which may well receive at 
the hand of architects very careful study. It will 
take a long time before they can successfully intro- 
duce into their building the line, tint and proportion 
which represent the consummate art achieved in an 
up-to-date American passenger train. All this is sug- 
gested by the illuminated announcement of the “Day- 
light special,” the last achievement of the Illinois 
Central in the special train that does duty between 
Chicago and St. Louis. The train is done in brown, 
gold and green, and is reproduced in such beautiful 
color effects that the prospect of a ride on such a train 
is aS an invitation to a banquet, an art gallery, or a 
traveling picnic across wheat-laden and corn-yielding 


prairies trimmed with rivers and decorated with for- 
ests. 


The Nation quotes approvingly from the Chicago 
Chromcle the following sentences from “a distin- 
guished citizen of Montgomery, Alabama,” concern- 
ing the horrible revelation of the peonage system— 
a system so antique that the very word sounds archaic 
and many of our readers will need to look it up: 


“Here is one phase of this unfortunate affair which 
causes more sorrow than any other—where is the 
aroused public indignation ‘that ought to follow such 
atrocities? What is the matter with the press of the 
state, with the priesthood and with: the enlightened 
men and women of this district? Why do they with- 
hold their condemnation of this great crime?” 


We share with our Alabama fellow citizen in the 
belief that this is the most alarming symptom of moral 
degeneracy that we know of in the life today and in his 
sorrow for the soul that has lost the power of feeling a 
“righteous indignation.” Malfeasance in office, cor- 
ruption and arrogance in legislative halls, shady meth- 
ods in business, sham methods in education, an ap- 
peal to wrong motives or a justification of the same, 
all are characterized in cartoon, cleverly ridiculed in 
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the Irish of Dooley and the false fables of Ade, and the 
multitudes laugh, but few wax warm with holy anger. 
It is not in good form to be too much in earnest over 
reforms. Not principle but expediency is the god to 
be worshiped. - 

Is it not time we began to take new lessons in moral 
seriousness and to give our children the impression 
that there is something worth living for and perhaps 
dying for, besides money, artistic elegance, and social 
respectability ? 


There can be no doubt that the abhorrence aroused 
by the Russian massacres of Jews is a national senti- 
ment. If President Roosevelt were to give official ex- 
pression to that sentiment he would unquestionably be 
justified morally and religiously, and still there is 
grave hesitation on the part even of the Jewish peti- 
tionets as to the wisdom of such a step. What if Russia 
were to refuse to receive such a message from the 
President of the United States, or resent it with 
insolent language, or what if it should retaliate by say- 
ing, “You're another’? We should answer to the first 
question as a great nation pleading for righteousness, 
we can afford to “pocket” any indignities that might 
be offered us for righteousness’ sake. We could intro- 
duce the ethics of the Sermon on-the Mount into the 
diplomatic code and say, “Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and say all manner of evil against 
you for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you.” The United States can afford to accept in 
non-resisting patience and graciousness an indignity 
of that kind better than Russia can afford to offe: 
such an indignity. A great nation should not hesi- 
tate to declare itself for the right lest it be chal- 
lenged under the dueling code that still obtains be- 
tween nations. The true “gentleman’’of today tells the 
truth when it is necessary and does not consider that his 
honor is smirched if he refuses to handle the pistols 
with the liar. The United States is big enough and 
ought to be great enough to refuse to be governed by 
the dueling code of medizval diplomacy, and as to 
the alternative, if Russia sees fit, as well she might, 
to ask us to look to things at home and take our own 
medicine, then let us do as we are bid—think of our 


own atrocities to the unoffending yellow man in the ~ 


islands of the Pacific and of our brutal lynchings of 
the black man at home; and let us hang our heads in 
shame and ask Russia to plight herself with us in the 
interest of a better life in the future. 


At Tower Hill. 


At last the graduations are all over, the commence- 
ment addresses all given, the Fourth of July address 
completed. At Durand, an Illinois town which has not 
outgrown the good old fashioned celebration, the 
130-mile horseback ride from Milwaukee to Tower 
Hill is accomplished, and “ye editor,” from his porch 
at Westhope cottage, is dictating his weekly message 
to Uniry readers. If the notes are a little torrid, the 


reader must remember the thermometer is up in the 


nineties. 


July 16, 1903. 


But the editorial mind is in the main serene, for 
there is no ice trust at Tower Hill. The water is of 
the best and the trees are increasingly umbrageous. 
the lawn is a triumph and the high water still fills the 
banks of the Wisconsin with never a sand bar in 
sight. 

What of the commencements? Now that they are 
over for another year, before the Seniors of 1904 
begin to’plan is it possible to drop a few suggestions 
born of the sanity of experience? Is it possible to 
save the nerves of both teachers and graduates from 
the awful strain.—we use the adjective deliberately — 
without losing the sweetness, the pride and above all 
the ideality of the occasion ? 

Because we believe so much in the sweet girl grad- 
uate and the brave boy orator, we are pained to see the 
dangers to which they are exposed on graduation day. 
The physical strain of examination and thesis is too 
apparent to need comment, the financial strain of en- 
graved invitations, illuminated programs, scented and 
be-ribboned, of hall and livery, the new dress, the car- 
riages and the social functions necessary to an up-to- 
date graduation, is not so apparent but it is-a strain 
very real to the sympathetic student of the occasion. 
The moral danger, the spiritual strain involved in 
this show and parade is still less apparent, but none ~ 
the less real. Democracy is not only the child of edu- 
cation but it is the guardian’of education. In public 
schools at least these shows are in a high sense “ille- 
gal,” for here at best the child of the poorest man is 
the peer of the child of the wealthiest man, other 
things being equal, and in private schools and univer- 
sities the nearer the approach to the standard of the 


public school in this direction the higher is their claim 


for the respect and confidence of their public. 

A. word as to the Fourth of July celebration. We 
are old fashioned enough to believe in the old fash- 
ioned Fourth, with its reading of the declaration, the 
singing of Columbia, the “oration,” pink lemonade, 
chicken pie, rag-a-muffin race, and a limited number 
of fire crackers, but the Fourth of July celebration as 
a whole in the United States is in a state of arrested 
development. It has not kept pace with the intelli- 
gence of the people, it has not absorbed the culture of 
the colleges or profited by the refinements that come 
with growth and multiplied resources. 

Of course here as elsewhere the responsibility lies 


with the competent. In so far as these “celebrations’’ 


are inadequate and indecorous, the shame lies at the 
feet of the more competent. Public spirit has broken 
down with the classes. Better crude patriotism than 
no patriotism. Alas for the country whose great 
birthday celebration is used as a selfish indulgence 
by its most competent citizens. Regattas, golf tour- 
naments, tennis matches and automobile races as class 
amusements, are poor substitutes for the noble en- 
thusiasm and patriotic demonstration of the masses, 
which include all classes. 

As to the ride—three days of sunshine—of a travel- 
ing study of an industrious people, mainly happy— 
happy because industrious—abundant meadows calling 
for sweat—countless herds exacting dairy cares—that 
and much more is the reward for the heat and the 
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saddle stiffness of a ride from Milwaukee to Tower 
Hill. 

And the last reward, nerves prepared for Tower 
Hill rest and work, with Tower Hill at its maximum, 
all settled and at work before the editorial arrival. 
The present population represents three preachers and 
five teachers, with the necessary complement of com- 
mon people. Among the expectations not on the pro- 
gram and not heretofore published, is a Sunday given 
to the race problem, with representative speakers from 
the two races. Rev. Newton M. Mann, from Omaha, 
is to stop on his way to the island where hay fever 
does not abide and give three lectures, viz., Copernicus, 
Galileo and Pasteur. More anon. 


A Song of Faith. 


There is a song to rule the heart, 
Whichever way our werld may wend; 
Its noble-music takes our part, 
The strength and comfort of a friend; 
It is our faith’s exalted song, 
Subduing discords of the mart; 
It conquers care and it conquers wrong, 
This happy song hid in the heart! 


Thro” all the years its virtues shine, 
As dream of hope and courage pure; 
Its impulse is to things divine, 
Wherein our life is safe and sure; 
It is enfoldment of high love, 
To heal each burning wound and smart; 
As it rules below, it will rule above, 
The passion and beauty of the heart! 


It is the song tne stars first heard, 
When all the worlds to bliss were born; 
The bounds of space by it were stirred, 
As angel echoes filled that morn; 
Today it finds the souls of men, 
As rays into the roses dart, 
And they can hear that strain again— 
As innocence and love of heart! 


The stars may perish as the flowers, 
And other worlds as flowers arise, 

This melody will then be ours, 
Repeated under brighter skies ; 

And we shall sing with fuller voice, 
The song we here but knew in part, 

And more and more shall we rejoice— 
With this great music in our heart! 


WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


It has been found necessary to reprint “The Story 
of a Bird Lover,” which was first issued in March by 
The Outlook Company. Beyond doubt many who have 
heard of this book know little of the author, W. E. D. 
Scott, who has been called “ a second Audubon.” He 
is a graduate of Harvard, where he was a pupil of 
Agassiz. In spite of a lameness which compels him 
to walk, even in the house, with caution and with the 
aid of a cane, he has traveled all over the United 
States, pursuing his study of the life and character of 
the bird in its out-of-door, natural surroundings. Not 
one of the least interesting things about his achievement 
is the fact that a physical impediment which would be 
considered by many people to be an almost insuperable 
obstacle in his path as a naturalist has really turned 
out to be an advantage and aid. 
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THE PULPIT. 
Vision of the Spiritual. 


SERMON BY DR. H. W. THOMAS, PREACHED AT ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, JULY 5, 1903. 


The things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. (II Cor. x. 18.) 


Thoughtful minds must be impressed with the vast- 
ness of their material surroundings. The mass or 
quantity of material, of “world-stuff,” that goes to 
make the countless planets, suns and systems of the 
universe is incalculable, staggering the understanding, 
the reason to which the amazing facts are revealed. 

More wonderful is the fact that all these worlds 
are orderly in their ceaseless, tireless orbits; that 


-everything from atoms to stars is under law. Still 


more wonderful that this order has been a process of 
the ever-becoming; that it is purposeful; teleolog- 
ical, has final cause; moves to an end. ‘Continuous 
progressive change, according to certain laws, and 
by reason of inherent forces,” is the scientific defini- 
tion of evolution as given by the late Le Conte. 

Most wonderful of all is the fact that this rational 
progressive and teleological order of the ever-becoming 
came at last to expression in the rational and moral 
consciousness of man. Out of all this age and world- 
process and play of material forces, and up from the 
beginnings of life in the simple protoplasm, ardse a 
being who was self-conscious, who could say, I am, 
and, looking at the world, the universe, could say, 
It is. 

Cosmos meant world; world meant life; life meant 
man, meant self - consciousness, reason and all the 
powers of mind, and moral consciousness, or the sense 
of right and duty. A being who could understand 
the properties and forces of this mighty other some- 
thing that we call nature; could utilize its laws and 
weigh and-measure planets and suns; a being who 
could know and live in the worlds of both matcrial 
quantities and moral principles; could know beauty 
and justice and rejoice in love and hope; a being 
with vision of the Infinite and the forever. 

From such inductive reflections as these we may 
look with larger meaning upon the ideas of the natu- 
ral and the spiritual and the temporal and the eternal. 
And we may have a clearer conception of the wonder- 
ful life of man, and the greatness of the tasks of learn- 
ing, of knowing, of doing and being that he essays 
in the few years of time. 

He has ever before him the three great facts of 
cosmology, or world; psychology, or self; theology, 
or God. These are the great books in the world be- 
yond the books that man makes; the books of the 
world of the real; the books of things that are, about 
which man thinks and writes. | 

Here is the vast field of the self, the other and the 
Infinite, and these books of the real—of that which is 
—have been continuously before the minds, and a part 
of the life of each generation of the long past; and 
before the minds and hearts of these great years of 
the present they are opened wider than ever before. 

The cosmos, the world and the universe, the self and 
the Infinite—the soul and God. Upon these mighty 
facts of the existential—of what has been and is— 
the millions of all ages have thought, worked and 
hoped. Material nature has been the inseparable cor- 
relative of man’s physical body; and with this he has 
had to constantly deal. The world of truth has been 
the constant correlative of the reason of man, and the 
world of the beautiful, the good, the Divine has waited 
upon and appealed to the moral, the affectional and 
emotional and opened up all the high themes of the 
soul and God, 
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Here has been the field of inventions and discov- 
ery, of toil and achievement in the material. Here 
have arisen the schools and systems of philosophy in 
the efforts to divine and explain the self; what this 
conscious, thinking something that we call mind is, 
and what are its relations to the other, or the not self, 
or how and what does or can the mind know of this 
other that is ever rising up before it. 

And as these millions of self-conscious selfs or 
beings are related to and must somehow live and asso- 
ciate one with the other, forms of government have had 
to arise, at first the patriarchal and tribal, then the 
despotic kingdoms and empires, and later the consti- 
tutional monarchies and democracies or republics. 

Into this thought and fact of a relative life came— 
had to come, for it was in the very constitution of 
things—the ideas and principles of right, of justice, 
of reciprocity, of kindness, mercy and love. And here 
the soul felt itself face to face, not alone with the 
necessary principles of essential morality, but face to 
face with principles and qualities that in their very 
nature are Infinite. And hence arose—had to arise— 
the thoughts and emotions of religion. 

Face to face with self and other; with the wonderful 
order of nature; with the relations of man to man and 
the eternal order of the good; the soul stood face to 
face with God and the vision and hopes of the forever. 
Religion was born, not invented or made; its sources 
are in the nature and needs of man, and its correla- 
tives or answerings are in and from the Infinite life 
and love. But, like industry and government, religion 
has been—had to be—a growth; and it could grow 
only with the ever-becoming life of man. 

In the order of nature, the sense-life is first. ‘The 
material senses perceive material things; objects are 
seen and felt; sounds come to the ear, and properties 
are perceived by tastes and odors. And these forms, 
or gateways of learning and knowing, continue 
through all the after years. 

And naturally and necessarily the lifé of man as a 
physical existence is largely conditioned in the ma- 
terial. This is the field of his activities and of his 
sense enjoyments. And this being so, the sense-life 
has its important place and value; and in their proper 
uses the senses and passions are a good, and not an 
evil; are sacred, and as such should be enjoyed. It 
is a great mistake to punish the body to save the soul. 

But, in the order of nature, the sense-existence of 
the body—so short and uncertain—is not final, but a 
means to a higher end. That end is the development of 
the mind through all the forms of sense-knowing and 
doing and becoming through experience. And in this 
again are the great virtues of temperance, of purity 
and of social justice in the transactional righteousness 
of truth and honesty in all the relations of business, 
and the rights of man in government, and.of reason 
in religion and conscience. | 

Hence the great questions of psychology and soci- 
ology are at bottom religious questions; they belong 
to the possibilities of spiritual knowing and the religion 
of right relations; their source is in the soul and God, 
and the real kingdom of heaven is in having and 
living and being these in the heart and life of a world. 

But giving the widest possible range to the place 
and value of the sense-life and the perceptive reason, 
it does not and can not compass nor express the sub- 
liminal heights and depths of the wonderful nature of 
mian as a spiritual being. 

And it is at this point that the paths of philosophy 
meet and part. Here the battles of speculative thought 
have long been fought; and here have been both the 
open doors to doubt and denial on the one hand, 
and on the other, to the sure and abiding founda- 


tions of a great and living faith. 
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_ The philosophy of Bacon emphasized sense-know- 
ing, and Locke made the senses the source of al! 
knowledge; there could be nothing in the mind that 
was not first in the senses, and in this sense-know]- 
edge it is the sense impressions only that are known, 
and not that which produces them. Bishop Berkeley 
and Hume replied that if this be so, if we cannot 
know the outer world that produces the sensations, 
then we cannot know that there is any world, any- 
thing beyond sensation. Suppose we deny the 
existence of all but sensation! What is your an- 
swer? 

And England stood, halted on the verge of the vast 
abyss of the utter negation of all reality. Over against 
the sensational school arose Descartes, Spinoza and 
Malebranche, affirming the reality of mind as an en- 
tity; a something back of and deeper than the senses. 
Along this line followed the Scotch thinkers, Reid and 
Stewart, and the German, Kant, Fichte and Hegel. 

These opposing schools are known as Sensational- 
ism and Idealism; the one appeals to sense experience, 
the other to the deeper facts of the larger conscious- 
ness in which are the laws of the mind and the intui- 
tions that did not and could not come through the 
senses. 

These schools are also called the material and the 
spiritual; and in their extreme forms may deny the 
existence of matter on the one hand, and on the other 
deny spirit. The common-sense philosophy admits 
both, as in the natural realism of Sir William Hamil- — 
ton. The great value of Kant is in affirming the valid- 
ity of the moral consciousness ; and in this is the high 
place of the Intuitions of the Mind in the great work 
of Dr. McCosh, and the Seat of Authority by Dr. 
Martineau. | 

The inductive method of Bacon—trying to find the 
facts of the natural order—gave a new impulse to 
science. Sense perception and understanding were 
suited to these matters of fact in the material world, 
and having succeeded in this, the tendency was to 
carry the same method over into the world of mind 
and heart ; hence the movement was toward material- 
ism, and the sensational philosophy of Locke tended in 
the same direction. 

And the results-are still more apparent in the posi- 
tive philosophy of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Bain, and, we may say, Huxley and Tyndall. The ten- 
dency of the whole system is to make matter and mind 
essentially one and the same thing. Dr. Maudsley 
claims that the brain cells manufacture thought and 
emotion, just as other organs secrete bile or gastric 
Juice. 

And very naturally the sensational philosophy be- 
comes utilitarian in morals. There is no such thing 
as mind, spirit, as an entity, having its own and essen- 
tial constitution and laws; what we call mind, reason 
and moral consciousness are only molecular changes 
in the cells of the brain. And there is no such thing 
as right, as a principle; no such thing as duty—the 
imperativeness of the ought and the ought not. Vir- 
tue is only a refined expediency, and happiness is the 
highest motive, 

The sensational philosophy may be, and is, powerful 
in the fields of the material sciences and the acquisi- 
tive forces of industry—of doing and achieving on the 
material plane; and the utilitarian morals of expedi- 
ency and pleasure may put no troublesome questions 
of right and duty—of the rights of others, and the 
duty of the stronger to the weaker—in the paths of 
empire, of conquest, and the ambitions and pride of 
power. And these philosophies may project and main- 
tain a formal religion, with church decree and creeds 
resting upon authority; a religion of expediency to 
help hold the people under control, and by the acces- 
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sories of art and music to please the esthetic sense of 
the more cultured; a religion of external authority and 

popular display. All this is easily possible on the 

lower planes of the sense philosophy and of utilitarian 

expediency and pleasure. 

But I tell you that a profounder philosophy of the 
higher nature of man as a spirit, as a rational and 
moral being in the image of God, and consciously re- 
lated to the eternal principles and essential morals of 
the Divine order of the good, must underlie the loftier 
religion that rests faith upon the authority of truth 
and conduct upon the imperativeness of the right. A 
religion that lives, not upon forms and ceremonies— 
these may be incidents, helps—but lives in the glad 
and conscious communion of the soul with God; a 
religion that is the life of God in the soul of man. 

That was and is the essential life of Judaism and 
Christianity. It has place and use for all there is in 
this world of sense experience and the perceptive rea- 
son that looks out upon and deals with the material ; 
but it-has a not less clear consciousness of the higher 
world of the spiritual; it enthrones the eternal laws 
and principles of the true and the good, and lives the 
great life of the justice of love and the hope of the 
forever. 

Having traveled suggestively over these long ways 
and fields, we have come to the world and home where 
have lived the great souls of the earth: Buddha, 
Socrates, the Prophets, the Christ; the souls that had 
visions of more than the world of sense, of material 
achievement, of expediency and pleasure. They lived 
in the great realities of the real, in the realms of 
spiritual knowing, doing, being, and ever-becoming. 

And here was the home, the world, of the great and 
beautiful souls whose memories we and the millions 
gladly celebrate. Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Wes- 
ley and William Ellery Channing lived in the light of 
the subliminal vision. It was not a theory only, but a 
great and glad fact of spiritual consciousness. And 
here, too, was the world of the great prophets of old 
who never doubted the eternal truth and right; and 
here lived John and Paul, Savonarola and Luther ; they 
had visions of the Divine. 

Yes, and here lived Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, and the founders and defenders of a govern- 
ment of the free that rests upon the “inalienable rights 
of man.” Great names, memories and principles these 
that we gladly celebrate, because the moral grandeurs 
of life are on the soul-side of being. And we do well 
to emphasize the spiritual verities of these strange 
years of the over-accentuated values of the material 
side of existence. We cannot too vigilantly guard the 
foundations of the freedom that was so dearly bought, 
nor too nobly build the temples of liberty, and there is 
yet to arise the Divine church and religion of human- 
ity, large as the sky above and loving as the heart of 
God 


In these troubled years, the Holy Spirit of truth, of 
life, of liberty and the justice of love, is moving upon 
the deeper centers of thought and feeling; the great 
questions of sociology are taking hold of the con- 
science of the world. The “great white throne’ of 
social justice is being lifted up, not in the heavens of 
eternity, but here on the earth; and to this judgment 
seat all must come. Race and religious prejudices and 
hatreds, the massacre of Jews in Russia, and the lynch- 
ing and burning of black men in America, must an- 
swer at the throne of the outraged reason and justice 
of a world. 

This is what it means to stand with open vision and 
face to face with the unseen; for souls to face souls; 
to face the eternal right. Man is then himself the 
judgment-day, himself the judge and the judged. The 
things of sense can then no longer blind; expediency 
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and pleasure, gain and the pride of power can be no 
palliation for imperialism plundering the republics of 
Africa, or for this land of the free forcing its rule 
upon the far-off Philippines. 

And all this is the truth and the clear seeing of what 


_ man is, what the moral constitution of the universe is; 


the vision of what God is; and it is to this higher 
sense of the eternal justice that the new conscience is 
making its appeal in the battle of right against might. 

We should all rejoice in the tremendous forces and 
augmentations of the power of man to do in all the 
fields of industry where once was only the strength of 
human hands and arms. The wealth-producing power 
of machinery holds the easy possibilities of homes and 
plenty and beauty, of books and music, for the mil- 
lions. But these mighty forces are projected upon the 
planes of the material, and may be turned to the abuses 
of luxury or the abnormal gains of the few. 

The one and greatest need of these wonderful years 
of material triumphs is the spiritual vision of the 
Divine in the natural; the vision and meaning of the 
material as a school of training for the rational and 
moral; the vision of man as a Divine being in the 
process of training, and that the imperishable values 
are not in things, but in qualities ; in the principles and 
emotions of justice and love that shall live beyond the 
passing pleasures of sense existence when worlds grow 
old and die. 

© when all souls are open to the vision of the eter- 
nal, the vision of man as the child of God, and all 
men as brothers, then will the strifes and wearying 
attritions of greed and gain and power and the wastes 
and cruelties of wars cease. The troubled scenes of 
politics and labor and capital will become a glad and 
peaceful righteousness ; religion will be a great life of 
love, and over the nights of time will shine the stars 
of the beautiful forever; and just there and near, the 
home where the dear ones wait for you and for me. 


Memorial to Dean Haskins. 


A fund of $50,000 is being raised for a memorial to 
the late Charles Waldo Haskins, whose excellent book, 
‘Household Accounts,’ was published by Harper & 
Brothers just after the author’s recent death. The 
fund will be used for the endowment of a professorship 
in the School of Commerce, Accounts,.and Finance of 
New York University, to be known as the Charles 
Waldo Haskins Professorship of Auditing and His- 
tory of Accountancy. Ten thousand dollars of the 
fund has already been subscribed. 


Resurrection. 


Behold this thought 

Which I have wrought 

With anxious care, 

To clothe its beauties rare 

In a form as dainty sweet 

As that which came my inmost soul to greet! 


And now ’tis done; 

And the prize is won; 

And the paper, old and worn, 

By my own hands is torn 

And cast into the fire. 

Its dying embers crumble and expire, 
While I sit by with ne’er a wish to mourn; 

For the soul of thee 

Is here, in me, 
And shall again be born, 

From all pollution free! 


So my Creator, in this frame of mine, 

To which I cling as if it were my all, 

Mourning to witness its poor ruined fall, 

Doth fashion still for me a frame divine. 

And they who see me, worn and blotted here, 

Shall see me then, as I to him appear, 

From earth’s pollution free; 

In the immortal form that he hath kept for me. 

FRANKLIN KENT GIFFORD. 

Somerville, Mass, 
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Temperance and Science. 


We have now reached a point in our civilization and 
mental development where we demand evidence for 
statements made or arguments presented. In other 


“words, we ask for facts. In the days not so long 


since past and within the memory.of most of us, the 
emotions, the feelings, were appealed to; and often 
very effectively. This was true of the Temperance 
Cause no less than of other reforms. But, in the case 
of Temperance Reform, there is this to be said, that, 
though there were many wild statements made on its 
behalf, still, those who made them often builded bet- 
ter than they knew. In other words, science has since 
corroborated the major part of ther assertions. By 
science, I mean research, experiment, fact, proof. This 
is surely a great vindication of the temperance cause. 
And I am convinced that it is along this line that the 
battle for temperance is to be fought out—and won. 

We are becoming a more enlightened people, and 
we ask whence, whither, why, how, proof? The tem- 
perance cause has nothing to lose from this cross- 
examination, but everything to gain. . It “courts pub- 
licity.” 

What I might call the medical side of the temper- 
ance question has always appealed to me with great 
force. The other side, the moral and social, are equal- 
ly important. But to me they hang upon the medical 
or hygienic side. Once convince the people that there 
is absolutely no good in alcohol, either as a medicine 
or a beverage, and the social and moral aspects will 
take care of themselves. Demonstrate that as a medi- 


cine alcohol is no good. It can be done. The best, © 


the most scientific, the least prejudiced physicians and 
scientists, from Dr. B. W. Richardson to Professor 
W. O. Atwater, stand ready to back you up. A physi- 
cian will very often prescribe alcohol because he knows 
his patient “won’t be happy till he gets it.” But the 
majority of doctors, be it said to their credit, will not 
prescribe alcohol if they know their patient is indif- 
ferent to it. As for the rest, the physician who does 
not know that alcohol is a “broken reed” as a medi- 
cine is behind the times. 

There is a little instrument that proves the truth of 
what I say. It is called the sphygmograph. It is 
placed upon the wrist over the pulse, and while in 
that position it registers the fluctuations in the heart 
beats, drawing a diagram of the same upon a properly 
prepared chart. A subject with a normal pulse is 
chosen for the demonstration. A drink of alcohol is 
administered. The pulse immediately jumps up 
above the normal. It soon descends, however, to 
the normal where it was before the drink was 
taken, but it does not remain there, but goes on 
descending until it is ‘far below the normal as 
it was above, and in some cases farther; and more- 
over, it does not regain the normal until after a com- 
paratively long time. In some cases it never regains 
the normal, and then, of course, death ensues. This 
experiment is proof positive of what value there is 
in alcohol as a medicine. Can any scientifically 
trained mind place any reliance in such a medicine? 
The fact that the sphygmograph showed a rapid rise 
of the pulse-after the alcohol was taken accounts for 
the elation felt after a “drink.” This leads people 
to conclude that the alcohol has actually added some- 
thing to them, whereas, in reality, it has simply taken 
something from them, namely, vitality. The fact that 
vitality has not been increased, but decreased, is proved 
by the fact that it takes so long for the pulse to recover 
its normal beat after the depressive reaction. In 
other words, alcohol is shown to be no better, to say 
the least, than the spur is to the horse. It puts noth- 
ing into the horse, but “takes it out of him.” 

Such a demonstration is irrefutable; there is no 


escape. The leading armies of the world have come 
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to recognize this. Russia, for instance, though back- 
ward in some things, is up-to-date in this particular. 
When any severe and protracted marching is to be 
done the soldiers are allowed no alcohol whatever. It 
has been found out that soldiers with no alcohol in 
their rations endure a march much better than those 
who are allowed to have it. They “fall by the way- 
side,” literally; and we know only too well that they 
fall by the “wayside of life.” 

_ There are experiments without number to substan- 
tiate the position that I am taking. There are some 
people who will believe nothing until it is “tried* on 
the dog.””. Well, these and similar experiments have 
been “tried on the dog” with proportionately the same 
results. 

Now, if alcohol as a medicine can thus be disposed 
of, its case as a beverage goes by default. It must 
have the same unfortunate effect, in proportion, 
whether taken as a medicine or a beverage. My con- 
tention is that the facts show that alcohol has no value 
either as a food or a medicine. If anyone can show 
me to the contrary I am willing to learn. Accordingly, 
then, if my position is correct, to continue using alco- 
hol in either of these capacities is simply unscientific. 

I am aware that there are two points of view to 
every question, and I grant to others the same right to 
their point of view as the right I claim to assert 
mine. All I ask is for facts. Bring forth your facts 
and submit them to the test. : 

It is along these lines that I think the temperance 
cause will very largely have to work in the future. 
The people want facts; they want results. Show them 
the economic results; show them the moral results; 
but do not neglect to show them the irrefutable physi- 
ological and scientific results, for it is here, I am con- 
vinced, that the greatest gain is to be made to the 
temperance cause in the future. If a man is not con- 
vinced from this point of view it is not probable that 
he will be from any other. Once gain his assent to 
the scientific basis of temperance and you have him on 
the other two. But the reverse of this is by no means 
true. 

Now, while I would not counsel any dimmution of 
effort along the social or legislative and moral lines, I 
would urge greater attention to the line I have indi- 
cated. Effort in this line will take the burden from 
the others and make their efforts count for more. 

The immediate effects of the alcoholic habit may 
not be manifest in a detrimental way, but sooner or 
later they make themselves felt. An article, which 
every| temperance advocate should read, has just ap- 
peared in “The World’s Work” for February, enti- 
tled ‘‘Physical Breakdown,” by, Floyd Crandall, M. D. 
It goes to corroborate what I affirmed—that the lead- 
ing members of the medical profession are allies of 
the temperance movement. The following quotation 
is to the point: “With the possible exception of bad 
diet and methods of eating, alcoholic drinking is the 
most fruitful cause of human breakdown. One point 
only will be considered—the physical effects of so-called 
moderate drinking.” In speaking of those men who 
thus drink, and think it does them no harm, Dr. Osler, 
whose opinion is respected by medical men on two con- 
tinents, speaks as follows: “During the fifth decade, 
just as business and political success is assured, Bac- 
chus hands in heavy bills for payment in the form of 
serious diseases of the arteries or of the liver or kid- 
neys, or there is a general breakdown.’ This is a 
statement of a physiological truth in very -plain and 
unmistakable language. While a few constitutions 
seem to tolerate much more than the average, the fact 
remains that alcohol is an insidious, treacherous and 
dangerous element. Its use in considerable daily- quan- 
tities is always productive of serious and considerable 
harm.” STANLEY MERCER HunTER 
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The Dayton Idea. 


President Eliot of Harvard, in a recent address be- 
fore the Colonial Club of ‘Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
set forth what he considers the essential requirements 
of humane employment of labor. They are five in 
number, all exemplified, so it 1s claimed, in the em- 
ployment of teachers and at Harvard University, but 
not ordinarily present in great industrial establish- 
ments. In fact the nearest industrial approach to 
what may be called the Harvard plan is probably still 
to be found in the working out of the famous “Day- 
ton idea,” which John H. Patterson has developed in 
connection with his business of making cash registers, 
and which, though the development of the idea is not 
vet complete in every detail, has supplied the world with 
an economic model. How at least four of the five 
requirements set up by President Eliot are met ade- 
quately at the Dayton institution it is the purpose of 
this article to show. 

The first condition which President Eliot deems 
essential is opportunity for advancement of employes. 
He holds it important that workmen shall haye oppor- 
tunity to earn better and better wages as they grow in 
experience, attainments and age. ‘“This condition, says 
President Eliot, “means for the laborer hope, expect- 
ancy, recognition of merit, and gradually increasing 
reward of merit.” Now under present relations of 
labor and capital this is not so easy of accomplishment. 
Indeed the student of economics who learns for the 
first time that the Dayton factory conducts most of its 
departments under union rules might be inclined to 
doubt if a rising wage is logically possible; and there 
is no doubt that the regulations of organized labor 
make it difficult to advance the pay of employes to 
correspond with increased earning power and experi- 
ence. Yet even that difficult task has been effectively 
accomplished by the National Company, through adop- 
tion of a system of transfers which makes it possible 
for a man who is industrious and efficient to graduate 
from one line of work into another that is better 
paid.. The man may thus in the end achieve promotion 
to a place in the ranks of the administrative officers. 
For example, a truckman may be employed by the fac- 
tory at 134 cents an hour. After six weeks if he 
proves efficient he will get 164 cents and after a year's 
work he will be paid $1.75 or $2.00 a day. If he 
shows ability, to earn more than this amount, which 
is the union limit, he is transferred to a high paid 
department where he can look forward to the time 
when he will earn $3.00 as an assembler or even more 
as a job boss or assistant foreman. The foremen of 
a factory are in most cases machinists of the highest 
attainment. They are graduates from the tool room, 
where the finest mechanical work is required and in 
their upward climb have before them a hope of earn- 
ing $40 or $50 a week. Some of the old foremen in 
the National Company have not stopped in that posi- 
tion but have gone on farther, becoming superintend- 
ents of a department or supervisors of a group of de- 
partments and earning salaries of $3,000 a year and 
upwards. The chairman of the factory committee, the 
man who has earned by rising wage a place on the 

Board of Directors, and the manager of the works, 
have been promoted step by step from the lowest paid 
positions in the factory. In the case of the women 
employes the system provides two increases of wages 
for time and service, and after the girls have shown 
that they can earn more than the standard day’s pay 
they are put on piece work, where they, can earn all 
they are industrially worth, since there is no union 
limit to the output of the women employes. While 
many of the young women leave the factory to preside 
Over their own homes, those who remain have before 


them the hope of being promoted to the position of 
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assistant forewoman or forewoman, or being trans- 
ferred into some department where greater skill com- 
mands higher wages. 

Steady employment is urged by President Eliot as 
the second universally desired condition. After ade- 

quate probation has proved the value of the employe, 

he should not be dismissed except for plainly visible, 

indisputable causes. This implies on the part of the 

employer, thinks Dr, Eliot, a perfect readiness to deal 

justly. and fairly with complaints. “It is the steady 

job,” he asserts, “which develops fine human character 

and, on the other hand, spasmodic employment is a 

very unfavorable condition for the development of 
character.” This condition, though obviously neces- 
sary, 1s so rarely found that the Harvard President 
believes it can hardly be said to exist among the earn- 
ing industries of civilized nations. Yet he would 

probably judge this condition excellently developed in_ 
the factory where the “Dayton idea” has been opera- 
tive. The first step. which Mr. Patterson took toward 
the realization of this condition was the installation 
throughout the shops of small locked boxes for the 
reception of written complaints and suggestions. The 
foreman of a department might be an autocrat in his 
way and might in his reports to the management be 
influenced by his personal prejudice. Consequently 
the foremen were not given access to the complaint 
boxes and the humblest workman was assured that his 
grievances or his suggestion would get directly to the 
highest officials and be considered solely on its merits. 
As time went on Mr. Patterson sought to encourage 
the co-operation of his employes by giving prizes for 
some of the best suggestions. This encouraged the 
men who made complaints to think out some practical 
remedy for the evil of which they complained. The 
suggestions have increased until during the past year 
they amounted to about 4,000, of which over 2,000 
were adopted. At the same time the complaints have 
grown steadily less. 

While the steadily increasing business is something 
of a guarantee of a steady job for the competent em- 
ploye, no factory can be absolutely assured against 
general economic conditions which may make it nec- 
essary to cut down its working force, nor can any; 
factory which recognizes organized labor be certain 
of exemption from interference with its business by 
the labor politicians. All that can be done to secure 
not only permanency but the steady growth of the 
business Mr. Patterson is doing in the most sys- 
tematic manner. 

Furthermore, he has recently organized a labor 
department to act as a branch of the factory manage- 
ment in dealing with its employes to be equipped not 
only to stand up for the rights of the business, but to 
stand up for the rights of the men as well; to admin- 
ister justice in small disputes before they have had 
time to grow into large ‘controversies, and to increase 
in every way the permanence of employment for the 
competent employe. 

Mr. Patterson, moreover, has gone outside of his 
factory walls, which are as beautiful as he can make 
them, and, as if to anticipate President Eliot’s third 
condition of humane employment, encouragement for 
the making of a permanent home, he set about im- 
provement of the neighborhood which, when he first 
established his factory, he found undesirable in many 
respects. He undertook betterment work for the chil- 
dren and families of the southern portion of Dayton, 
making no distinction between the families of his own 
employes and their neighbors. He furnished seeds 
and gave prizes for the best examples of landscape 
gardening; he got the boys of the neighborhood in- 
terested in gardens of their Own; he established club 
houses and evening class not only for his employes 


_ but for their neighbors as well. He encouraged loan 
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associations and little by little he has raised the tone of 
the local without interfering with the individuality and 
independence of its people. Today one finds that the 
employes of the National Company have the strongest 
reasons for local attachment not only to their homes 
but to the factory itself, and that hardly any of them 
would seek a new home without deep regret. 

President Eliot’s fourth condition of humane em- 
ployment is the opportunity to serve generously and 
broadlv the establishment or institution with which the 
laborer has been connected. He seems to have in mind 
close identification with one’s work, which brings about 
that feeling which the French call esprit du corps; 
and he is quite right in saying that it is as notable for 
its absence in ordinary industrial establishments as it 
is for its presence in universities and other educational 
institutions. The suggestion system developed under 
the “Dayton idea” has already been mentioned and it 
is quite easy to appreciate how a workman’s interest in 
the factory will be increased when he knows that its 
productiveness is greater because of the suggestions 
which he has offered. The spirit of loyalty is also fur- 
thered by meetings of the employes at which prizes are 
awarded to those who have contributed some signal 
service for the common good. Even the men who do 
not win prizes feel that it is worth while to think out 
some plan of improvemeyt, because they realize that 
the letters of encouragement which they will in any 
event receive from the management will help them 
toward promotion. 

At the National factory the management presumes 
that the men will take pride in their surroundings and 
in their machines. Consequently even in the machine 
shops the windows are provided with white curtains 
which the workmen are careful not to soil, and the 
lathes and benches and planers are painted bright yel- 
low and are invariably kept in perfect condition. This 
is in striking’contrast to the policy of many of our fac- 
tories, where it is assumed that it is useless to im- 
prove the appearance of work shops and where there- 
fore the workman is given no reason for personal 
pride in his work. 

The fifth condition of humane employment accord- 
ing to President Eliot is the pension for disability 
which he says was first introduced as a systematic 
right by Harvard University. This is the one point 
of divergence between President Eliot and Mr. Pat- 
terson. The Harvard president maintains that the 
pension idea gives security and dignity to the laborer, 
relieves him from anxiety for the future and makes 
him contented in a humble or unobserved career. Mr. 
Patterson, on the other hand, has hesitated to take 
any step which would seem to restrict the independ- 
ence of his employes. The National Company under- 
takes to pay its people all they earn and allow them to 
make their own arrangements for security in the time 
of their disability. The company feels that there is a 
certain danger in making the men so contented that 
they will lose the ambition to rise to higher positions 
of responsibility and reward. It assumes that a man 
who is perfectly contented with his lot is more likely 
to retrograde than to progress. Then again, the man- 
agement feels that the pension system could only be 
inaugurated by the retention of a portion of the wages 
of their employes to form a fund for this purpose. 
While this may be wise in government and in some 
other institutions it seems to be a questionable jus- 
tice in the case of a strictly industrial establishment. 
On the other hand, the National Company takes pride 
in the fact that it pays a higher rate of wages than 
any other establishment in that section of the country, 
that its men have taken hold of building and loan asso- 
ciations without its paternal interference, and that the 


best workmen, whether they are union men or not, are 
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contented with a system which they themselves are 
encouraged to improve if possible. 


FREDERICK W, CoBURN. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 
Can Telepathy Explain? 


Dr. Savage is one of the foremost popular preachers 
in America, which means that he is past master in the 
art of skillfully and eloquently setting forth bis be- 
liefs. Years ago he did notable service in preaching 
and applying the principles of evolution, when those 
principles were by no means so popular and widely 
accepted as they are now. Of late years he has come 
forward as the exponent of another cause that is sure 
to bring down some measure of unpopularity upon 
its defenders, the cause of psychical research. 

The present book* is Dr. Savage’s latest contribu- 
tion to the problem of intercommunication between 
the present world and the “spiritual world” beyond 
the gates. of death. It is a skillful advocacy of tie 
theory that the supposed spirit communication is real, 
and not to be explained by the action of telepathy. The 


author frankly confesses at the outset that he is 


“strongly inclined to hold the belief in continued per- 
sonal existence as capable of proof and in the possi- 
bility of at least occasional communication.” Yet he 
declines to be called a Spiritualist, on the ground that 
the popular movement bearing that name “has heen 
marked by credulity, a readiness to cover up, if not 
to defend, fraud, and an enthusiasm far from critical. 
To call myself a spiritualist, then, would be to take a 
position in popular estimation which I do not really 
hold.” 

The method followed by Dr. Savage is critical, so 
far as it can be in circumstances where the primary 
facts put in evidence depend upon a receptiveness of 
mind which is the reverse of the critical attitude. The 
writer is himself too entirely a believer by nature, and 
too long trained in impressing his beliefs upon his 
audience, to be able readily to take up the laboratory 
method of painfully sifting evidence. He has made a 
commendable effort at openness and judicial quality 
of mind, but his weighing of pros and cons is apt to 
impress the reader rather as the graceful posturing 
of the fencer before he pushes his point home. The 
bias of his mind comes out most clearly in his cavalier 
handling of the “sub-conscious self,” concerning 
which, to say the least, the facts are not all in. Else- 
where, in his somewhat sharp criticism upon Hudsan’s 
“Law of Psychic Phenomena,” Dr. Savage shows a 
healthy distaste for mere a priori theorizing. 

His own belief is based upon a series of remarkable 
personal experiences of apparent communication, 
which are sufficiently impressive to give pause even to 
the type of mind that is disposed to dismiss the whole 
subject as impossible of verification. Either the sub- 
conscious self is a fellow of superhuman cunning and 
infinite knowledge, or this is a far more uncanny and 
creepy sort of universe than some of us have been able 
to believe. We owe Dr. Savage our thanks for having 
presented the alternative so clearly to his readers. His 
own transparent honesty and sincere desire to know 
the truth adds great weight to his recital of the ex- 
periences that touch his life most closely. If we iu- 
cline, upon the whole, to agree with him that the com- 
munications must have been real and not telepathic, it 
is less because his case seems fully made out than te- 
cause of the intrinsic difficulties in the telepathic ex- 
planation. Yet we have to confess our conclusion 
to be matter of faith, and not of scientific certainty. 


*Can Telepathy = Results of Psychical Research. By 
Minot J. Savage. G. Putman’s Sons, New York and London. $1 
net; $1.10 by mail. 
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The subject possesses immense fascination for those 
persons who have had experiences similar to Dr. Sav- 
age’s. For such his little book will give confirmation 
to beliefs already latent, while it will not, probably, 
succeed in convincing those others to whom the whole 
subject is a dark and rather forbidding one. But 
when men like Dr. Savage and some whom he names 
in his appendix profess their belief in the possibility — 
of communication with the “other world,” the subject 
becomes at least matter of intelligent research if not 
for positive verification. R. W. B. 


Studies in Contemporary Biography.* 


If we had here only the two remarkable studies 
of Disraeli and Gladstone which introduce and end the 
series, one seventy, the other eighty pages, we should 
have a noble book, but these are two of twenty: studies 
not one of which is devoid of interest and importance, 
though some of them are much more interesting and 
important than others. Doubtless, moreover, some 
that are least interesting to the American reader will 
prove extremely so to the English public. Those on 
which we count with special confidence as likely to 
engage our American interest are those of Dean Stan- 
ley, Thomas Hill Green, John Richard Green, Charles 
Stewart Parnell, Cardinal Manning, Anthony Trol- 
lope, Freeman, Sidgwick and, par excellence, Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, late editor of the Nation and New 
York Evening Post, Mr. Bryce’s appreciation of 
whom is in agreeable contrast with the depreciation 
often meted out to Godkin by the rancor of those who, 
only too justly, smarted under his editorial lash. It 
is high praise for the Nation as edited by Godkin that 
Mr. Bryce accords to it—that it was not only. the 
best weekly in America, but the best in the world. 
The most characteristic note of Mr. Bryce’s work is 
its calm impartiality. One sometimes wishes that he 
would take a side with just a little violence. There is 
little here that is amusing, but surely the picture of 
Viscount Sherbrooke (Robert Lowe) is of this qual- 
ity where he is represented as so near-sighted that his 
nose rubbed out his writing as he went along. Mr. 
Bryce’s impartiality does not mean that all men are 
alike to him. Most unlike are Disraeli and Gladstone. 
Even when full acknowledgment has been made of 
Disraeli’s better qualities he is still morally a figure 
who can walk between Gladstone’s legs without in- 
convenience to himself. Gladstone’s limitations are 
discerned and named, but they leave his ability and 
character quite unharmed, so grandly do his more 
characteristic qualities tower into preéminence. 


Notes. 

From McClure, Phillips & Co. I am in receipt of 
an ideal volume, one of a series on making homes 
in the country. This, which is the first volume 
issued, is entitled “The Flower Garden; a Handbook 
of Practical Garden ‘Lore,” by Ida D. Bennet. The 
succeeding volumes will be “How to Make a Home in 
the Country,” “The: Orchard and Fruit Garden,” 
“The Vegetable Garden,” “The Battle With the Bugs,” 
and probably a few more. These books are to be 
written by specialists, and it is intended that the series 
shall constitute as complete and popular a set of nature 
books as has ever been produced. The present volume 
is a success. It covers the field of house plants and 
garden plants. The division of topics is very judicious 
and the illustrations are plentiful and excellent. It is 
unlike anv of our books on flower-growing because it 


*Studies in Contemporary Biography. By James Bryce, author 
of “The Holy Roman Empire,” etc., etc. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. ‘ : 
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is plainly original and not copied from predecessors. 
It is up to date also. I think that anyone who loves 
a flower-garden and house plants will find in this book 
exactly what is wanted, and a complete guide book 
in every way. It is handsome enough to lay on the 
table, and it is printed on the most substantial and 
durable tinted paper. 


On the Table lies a book from Houghton & Mifflin, 
the work of Alice Brown, entitled “The Mannerings.” 
It is a thoroughly unwholesome book. Everybody in 
it has a love agony; a something that catches them by 
the throat. If the world were made up of such wonder- 
fully high strung creatures it would be Hades. But 
the Lord cannot make enough such folk; it is only 
the novelist who can do it. Thank the Lord! The 
taste of the book has spoiled a sweet spring day for 
me—the robin’s songs and the spring beauties. I 
shall turn for a while to read some of Martineau’s 
Letters, or a chapter in “The Heart of The Ancient 
Wood.”” You have heard how tea-tasters after a 
while lose the power of taste. To review a dozen such 
books would deaden my moral common sense, as well 
as my taste for love and life. Let us not forget that 
God, when he plants an orchard, does not plant blos- 
soms, but trees; and these trees will of themselves, if 
cultivated, give the flowers in due time. Do your duty, 
and you will get the happiness; but if you insist on 
planting happiness, that will be the end of it. Love 
is a result of duty—simple everyday duty. I detest 
these novels which presume that the whole of life is 
made up of yearning after happiness! 


A very small book comes from Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, called “The Keswick Movement.’ It is the 
work of Rev. Arthur T. Pierson. There is consider- 
able good in the book ; but it is another strain after hap- 
piness—that is as Mr. Pierson places it. I have not 
a doubt that there is need of a nobler life; but when 
it gets to be a profession to live it, the next step is to 
snub-the sinners. I prefer myself to see God in every- 
day life and in the simplicity of the garden and the 
field. God moves in the opening of the apple blossom 
quite as much as in the tremendous gatherings of tha 
saints. I think I can find him quite as readily in the 


garden as in the cathedral. God in everyday life is the 
want of our strenuous age. 


When Mr. Bacheller gave us “Eben Holden” he 
gave us a work of both genius and talent. It was a 
rarely good novel, one of the best ever produced in 
America. His “D'ri and I” was evidently made up of 
the chips of its predecessor. It was good, but not 
good enough. In his new volume, “Darrel,” we have 
an entirely fresh creation. I shall have more to say 
of it some other time. It is enough now to say that 
it portrays a man of original and rugged character, a 
wit, a philosopher and a man of really great power, 
who lives as a clock mender. I think you will all get 
deeply interested in “Darrel” and will probably become 
as warmly attached to him as you were to “Eben 
Holden.” Mr. Bacheller’s publisher is the Lothrop 
Publishing Company of Boston. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. I have a handful of 
thoroughly fresh and good stories. ‘“Cap’n Simeon’s 
Store” I have read through with a lot of satisfaction. 
It has nothing dull, although it keeps us constantly 
moving about in a group of old sailing masters. The 
field is strictly fresh, and it is worked in an artistic 
manner, The superstitions and the quaint conceptions 
Originating in the peculiar life led by these skippers 
constitute a volume delicious for a summer day’s read- 
ing. The chapter.on “Horse Sense vs. Book Learning” 
is a capital piece of work. There is one chapter, how- 
ever, entitled “The Day Spring Breeze,” which for 
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pathos, natural beauty and fine art of workmanship 
equals anything done by Hawthorne, and | do not 
know where it is surpassed in English literature, 

A second in this consignment is “The Legatee,” by 
Alice Prescott Smith. It is a thoroughly good story, 
full of life and bringing out everywhere touches of 
strong womanhood and manhood. Its description of 
4 forest fire is an admirable piece of work. You will 
be captivated by the book, I am quite sure. It por- 
trays life in a western lumber town. 


“Tohn Percyfield” is Mr. Henderson’s, new book— 
this time a novel. Everybody who has met Mr. Hen- 
derson or read his “Education and the Larger Life” 
will read this book. It is by no means a common 
love story. The book is full of humor, strong senti- 
ment and a deal of philosophy. I think I shall have 
something more to say about it. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons send me a startling book by 
John R. Dos Passos, a member of the New York bar, 
who has written considerable on commercial questions. 
This new Look is*entitled ‘““The Anglo-Saxon Century” 
and advocates the unification of the English-speaking 
people. It reminds me strongly of friend Hosmer’s 
“Anglo-Saxon Freedom.” He considers the only 
obstacle in the way of such a union as he advocates 
to be Canada and her provincial jealousy of the United 
States. Of course he advocates free trade throughout 
all Anglo-Saxon countries. It is pure nonsense to 
undertake to create international friendship on any 
other basis. If we are determined to carry on com- 
mercial war and try to damage our neighbors, we shall, 
of course, never have peace and friendship. The 
author undertakes to show that after free trade is 
established we should adopt a single standard of 
money and a common standard of weights and meas- 
ures, after which we should refer all questions of 
dispute to an arbitration court with full power of 
jurisdiction. The only ground of criticism is that 
while an Anglo-Saxon union is all right, we have 
already outgrown it. The world demands an inter- 
national fellowship that will not be limited to those 
who speak the Engish language. France is a natural 


_ally of the United States and England in the great 


struggle which is about to take place over the open 
door question around the Pacific; so also is Japan; 
but neither of them speak the English language. 
Russia is our great antagonist, standing for despotic 
methods. The German people are with us; but Ger- 
man traditions and the German monarchy, with Ger- 
man ambitions, are intensely det gratia. We shall 
probably be struggling with despotism before long in 
the biggest wrestle the world has ever known. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, I am in 
receipt of “The Love Story of Abner Stone,” by a 
young writer, Edwin Carlile Litsey. The first half 
of this book does not mention a girl at all, and it is 
difficult to believe that we are going headlong into a 
love story. It is an idyll of nature; it is another 
tribute to the fact that nature books are becoming 
exceedingly popular. In other words, we have a new 
type of books—about one-half devoted to worship of 
nature and the other to the worship of womanhood. 
They fit well together, for by and by we shall find 
out that all nature is one, and that we are part of the 
fields and sky, of the trees and the birds and the bees. 
Possibly the finding out of ourselves is only to be 
accomplished by finding out other people, and other 
things also. At any rate “The Love Story of Abner 
Stone” appears to me very much like a lily that grows 
up out of the soil, with beautiful leaves first, and then 
stalk, and then more beautiful leaves, before we get 
to the bud, the blossom and the perfume—of love. 

FE. P. Powektt. 
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Third Series.—Citizenship and the Duties of 
a Citizen. 
By W. L. SHELDON. 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 
Points of the Lesson. 


Let us count over now the points we have learned: 
I. First, we found out what we meant by a Commemoration 
Ode, and that the subject of those beautiful lines in the Com- 


memoration Ode by James Russell Lowell, was “Love of Coun- 


try.” 

II. In the second place, we observed that in speaking of 
“Country” at the start, one thinks of the land, and hence usu- 
ally one’s country means one’s native land. 

lif. In the third place, however, we noted that a man 
might be an sdopted citizen and so that one’s country some- 
times might not be one’s native land. 

IV. In the fourth place, we commented on the fact that 
it is right and legitimate for adopted citizens to keep up an 
attachment to the land of their nativity, but that this should 
be made in every case, second to the devotion which they owe 
to the country of their adoption. 

V. In the fifth place, we discovered that when a person be- 
comes an adopted citizen, he has to promise to abide. by the 
Constitution. 

VI. In the sixth place, we have seen that the very fact that 
we are born in a country implies a kind of pledge that we will 
uphold the country as long as we live there; that we will 
obey its laws and support its Constitution. 

VII. In the seventh place, we have seen that there must 
be a deep reason for the love of country, because of the fact 
that so many men have died for their country. 


Poem. 
“SANTA FILOMENA,” by Longfellow. 


A Story: Florence Nightingale. 


When talking of “love of country” and “soldiers” and 
“war,” one usually thinks of men, as if men were the only 
persons concerned with war. It is quite true that women 
have seldom been soldiers in the army, at least since his- 
toric times—although, as you know, there is a tradition about 
a certain class of women soldiers in the early days, who were 
called the Amazons. But we do not have any Amazons at the 
present time. Men are the only ones who are expected to do 
the fighting in battle. I suppose if I were to ask you to sug- 
gest to me some persons who come to your mind whenever war 
is spoken of, you would mention at once such names as Alex- 
ander the Great or Julius Caesar or Napoleon Bonaparte or 
George Washington. These men were all great soldiers. They 
knew how to lead armies and to fight. 7 

But now I should like to tell you of another person whose 
name often comes to mind whenever I think of war. It is 
not the name of one who went into battle and fell wounded or 
dying in his country’s cause. And yet the person I have in 
mind has been talked of all over the world, and especially in 
connection with the subject of war. But it is a woman’s name 
I am thinking of, and it is the life of a brave woman of which 
we wish to tell you something. It may seem a little strange to 
you that there should be anything connected with war, that a 
woman could do, especially in camp life or on the field of 
battle. We think- of woman as belonging to the home and 
being the center of home life. 

Nevertheless there is one woman’s name which is famous 
in connection with the subject 6f war. About forty or fifty 
years ago there was a war going on over in thé East, in a part 
. = world known ne a and the war has been called 
the Crimean war. e is le who were engaged in 
this strife lost over pwn tapeaat men. There must have 
been some great battles fought there, some great work done 
by the soldiers, and some great work done by the leaders. 
And yet as a matter of fact, many of us do not even know 
the names of the generals who fought in that war; while on 
the other hand, whenever we think of what took place at that 
time, there comes to our thoughts the name of a woman 
Florence om | ; 

It is a beautiful name and one that we can easily remember 
and it was a beautiful life that this woman lived. She came 
of a wealthy family, and might have passed her whole life in 
ease and comfort, not oy Bl to work unless she chose 
to do so. She could have had ple to wait on her, with a 
home full of all the luxuries that one’s heart could desire. But _ 
for some reason she did not care so much even for comfort: 
she wanted to be actively at work. She had received a very 
fine education; she had studied hard and was one of the most 
educated women in England. What seems to have interested 


her more than anything else was nursing the sick. She set to 
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work, therefore, to find out all that could be known on the 
subject, to study with all her might, and to learn nursing as 
a science. And how long do you suppose she worked, study- 
ing the subject of nursing? A few months, you say, or a 
whole year? No, she gave herself over for ten whole years to 
this one aim. All that time she was studying nursing or the 
care of the sick. It was not the science of medicine she was 
working at, but only the sphere of work for a nurse. She 
traveled over Europe in order to find out what could be 
learned on this subject in other-countries. She would go and 
stay for months in a hospital in France or in Germany, in 
order to learn more about her work. 

And just about this time, after she had been studying nurs- 
ing for nearly ten years, came the great Crimean war. Thou- 
sands of men were wounded on the field of battle, and thou- 
sands of men died in the hospitals from lack of care. News 
of this had come back to England and caused great commotion 
there. I suppose they did not have the system of nursing and 
hospitals in army camps in those days such as we would have 
at the present time. And Florence Nightingale thought to 
herself that she would go there to the Crimea with a number 
of workers, and organize a system of nursing among the 
wounded men. All her ten years of study were now to serve 
her in good stead. On the 2Ist of October, 1854, this brave 
woman set out with forty-two others, all trained nurses, for 
the Crimea. It was over in the neighborhood of the Black 
Sea, as you remember. And at once after reaching the camp 
hospital, she set to work, and in a few months she had over 
ten thousand sick men in her care. It is said that in one hos- 
pital of which she had charge, the rows of beds measured 
more than two miles in length. She has been known to stand 
for twenty hours at a time, taking care of the wounded as they 
were brought in from the battle. You can have little idea 
how the soldiers worshiped her. One man has said, for in- 
stance: “Before she came there was such cursing and swear- 
ing; and after that it was as holy as a church.” Another man 
said: “She would speak to one and another and nod and 
smile to many more; but she could not do it to all, you know 
—we lay there in hundreds, but we could kiss her shadow as 
it fell, and lay our heads on the pillow again content.” 

At last even Florence Nightingale fell ill of a fever, and 
lay for a time as a patient in one of the hospitals. But as soon 
as she was well again she went back to her post and never left 
it till the war had ended and the last of the soldiers had 
gone back home. I fancy she must have saved thousands of 
lives by this work that she organized. It is not merely the 
tenderness of heart, the sympathy she put into it, but all the 
thought she gave to it, which made the work so great. 

Nowadays we are used to hearing about hospital nursing 
in connection with war, and we know how it is that most of 
those that are wounded recover again, because of the care 
which the men receive. But it is not to be overlooked that 
this great change in the new system adopted in civilized coun- 
tries has been largely due to the work of Florence Nightingale. 
In those days when’ she set out for the Crimea, only a few 
of those .who were wounded would recover. Most of them had 
to die, because of lack of nursing and care. 

Do you wonder that the men whose lives she saved were 
eager to kiss her shadow as she passed? Is it strange that her 
name should have gone all over the world? Nowadays thou- 
sands and thousands of women volunteer to do this kind of 
work in time of war. In the struggle between Spain and the 
United States over Cuba, as you know, more than thirty thou- 
sand women offered to enlist as nurses in the war. 

But it was not like this in former days. The heroes or 
heroines are rather the ones who do it first—who set the ex- 
ample, who inspire others to the same purpose. And it was 
because Florence Nightingale took the lead in this, that we 
think so much about her now. 

Suppose I were to ask you what it was that made Florence 
Nightingale so successful as a nurse, or as the founder of a 
great system of nursing among the sick and wounded in the 
armies of the world. You would say, perhaps; it was her spirit 
of devotion or willingness to go out bravely to another part 
of the world; her readiness to give up the ease and luxuries 
of a happy home and to endure all the hardships of camp 
life. 

It is true, all this inspires us as something brave and noble. 
And yet I think there was something more. Do you fancy that 
any woman who had had the same spirit of devotion could 
have gone out and done the same work? For my part, I doubt 
it. What gave Florence Nightingale success more than any- 
thing else, or made her great to the world, was the way she 
went on educating herself for those ten yong years. It was 
that steady, patient toil, month after month, year after year, 
just educating herself on the subject of nursing, which made 
it possible for her to achieve that great work when the time 
came. People do not become heroes or heroines all at once. 
A man or woman cannot be idle or selfish or easy-going for 
years, and then all of a sudden show the spirit of bravery or 
self-sacrifice or heroism. What made Florence Nightingale the 
heroine she was, in my thought, was not the work she did 
there in the Crimea. but that steady work of the years before; 
so that when the time came, all she did was to show what sort 
of a heroine she had been all the time. 
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Women everywhere are proud of Florence Nightingale, and 
more than that, the men, too, are proud of her. Her name 
ranks with the names of the great soldiers of history. In 
future ages when the story of warfare is written, beginning 
from the earliest times and coming down to the modern world, 
there will be not only an account of the great generals whose 
names I have mentioned to you before, but somewhere in the 
history there will be a chapter devoted to the work of this 
brave heroine, Florence Nightingale. 


Classic for Recitation. 


“I behold the surest pledges, that as, on one side, 
no local prejudices or attachments, no separate views, 
nor. party ammosities, will misdirect the comprehensive 
and equal eye which ought to watch over this great as- 
semblage of communities and interests; so on another, 
that the foundations of our national policy will be laid 
in the pure and immutable principles of private mor- 
ality; and the pre-eminence of free government be ex- 
emplified by all the attributes which can win the affec- 
tions of its citizens, and command the respect of the 
world. I dwell on ths prospect with every satisfaction 
which an ardent love for my country can mspire ; since 
there 1s no truth more thoroughly established than that 
there exists in the economy and course of nature an 
indissoluble union between virtue and happiness, be- 
tween duty and advantage, between the genuine max- 
ims of an honest and magnanimous policy and the 
solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity; since 
we ought to be no less persuaded, that the propitious 
smules of heaven can never be expected on a nation that 
disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which 
heaven itself has ordained; and since the preservation 
of the sacred fre of liberty and the destiny of the ‘re- 
publican model of government are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally staked, on the experiment en- 
trusted to the hands of the American people.”’—Inau- 
gural Address, George Washington. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER.—This les- 
son could be divided into parts if thought best, inas- 
much as it covers a good deal of ground. Avoid, how- 
ever, going too far into details, inasmuch as you may 
encroach upon points coming up in the ensuing dis- 
cussions. For example, it would be well to refrain 
from entering at any length upon the subject of “‘sol- 
diers,” “war,” or “dying for one’s country,” inasmuch 
as all this will be considered more at length later on. 
Be sure to have the pupils, each and all, commit the 
lines at the beginning of the lesson to memory, as one 
of the rare treasures of our literature. There may be 
a difficulty in bringing home much of the sentiment- 
side to a certain class of boys or girls who have not 
been educated at all into this feeling. Where this is 
the case, you might plunge at once into the main theme 
for discussion and say: little about the lines of poetry. 
There is a certain type of pupil who can be reached 
only through the practical elements of the subject. As 
to the poem, tell the young people how it arose, from 
the fact that one of .the soldiers leaned over from his 
cot and tried to kiss the shadow of Florence Nightin- 
gale as she passed him. This would be a beautiful 
poem. for public recitation. In connection with the 


poem and story, if possible show a picture of the he- 
roine, 


A Dewdrop Journey. 
A conversation with a drop of dew 
I held last night. It said: “When first the dawn 
Of Eden blushed I glittered on the lawn; 
And from the flood I saw the ark pursue 
Its lonely course; then Moses passing through 
The Red Sea I beheld; when hope was gone, 
At touch of Aaron’s rod my feet were drawn 
By magic down that rock-bound avenue! 
I have passed up and down the countless ways 
Of sea and land; on Etna’s burning cone 
My lips are often parched; in blinding haze 
Of Labrador I grope, and in the Polar zone 
My tongue is palsied; oft my soul surveys 
And faces death from dread Niagara’s throne! 
Waldron, Ind. . ALONZO RICE. 
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THE FIELD. 


“The World is my Country; to do good is my Religion.” 


Foreign Notes. 


Tug Soctat EDUCATION OF THE PusBLic.—‘“In our day,” says 
a contributor to the Signal de Geneve, “every one feels the 
necessity of forming an opinion on social problems, Lectures 
intended to initiate the multitude into questions widely diverse 
are followed, often with impassioned interest, all economic 
theories are reviewed, all problems touched upon, and every 
one has some solution, the result of his meditations or, more 
rarely, of his experience. 

“Politicians are the first to stir up the voting masses at 
some favorable moment. More and more social and economic 
questions invade the political domain, and those who direct its 
affairs are really obliged to consider them in their speeches, 
else they would scarcely concern themselves with them, feeling 
ill at ease on this new ground. In general they are guided 
much more by a partisan spirit than by a real desire for social 
progress. Rarely indeed after an election is over, do they 
concern themselves about the social education of the crowd 
they have guided to the ballot box. 

“Then there are the apostles of socialism and of anarchy 
who seek to win new adherents to their views, and as a rule, 
‘at least in their public addresses, throw dust in the eyes more 
than they give solid, serious instruction. 

“Finally there are the Christian socialists who enter the lists 
and expound to their special public their particular concep- 
tions and economic theories. Occasionally they speak for their 
parish, or their church, as the politician 1 ag for his party, 
but it must be admitted that in general they are more disin- 
terested. Unfortunately good intentions and a pure heart 
are not all that is necessary, and it seems as if some serious 
preparation and at least some general economic study should 
be indispensable for the task they assume, 

“For the most part they confine themselves to pointing out 
the evil, to rousing the indignation of Christians against 
social injustice, and to bringing the Christian spirit into eco- 
nomic life and institutions. This is certainly not unimportant, 
and their work is not without utility, but their preaching, like 
that of the socialists and anarchists, results on the whole in 
unsettling men’s minds and increasing the general confusion 
much more than in contributing to the social education of the 
public, 

“Tdeas are sown at random in other minds by the apostles 
of all the schools, some seeking their personal ends, others, 
those of their party or their church, many pursuing disinter- 
ested aims, but almost all doing a work of social propaganda, 
not of social science, and the most convinced and persuasive 
apostles are often very ignorant of the questions that they 
raise; they popularize without having themselves any scien- 
tifie basis. 

“A social education so incoherent and fragmentary cannot 
fail to produce in the public a strange state of mind, a general 
uneasiness, a feeling of insecurity and of something unknown, 
which ought to awaken a demand for serious guidance and 
some solid foundation. 

“No doubt in this field, as in every other, there are times 
of fermentation and anarchy of thought, times when con- 
tradictory theories come in conflict in men’s minds, producing 
confusion and unrest, but out of this chaos will issue later 
more clearly defined conceptions, right ideas will triumph and 
social economy will find solid bases on which to establish itself. 

“This work, which is accomplished by scholars and stu- 
dents, is not brought within the grasp of the public at large, 
which is absolutely without guidance. It would seem indis- 
pensable, not to try to implant by authority any pre-deter- 
mined ideas in its brains, but to put a little system and 
method into the social education of the public, to let it hear 
not only well-intentioned apostles and popularizers, but pro- 
fessors well equipped with documents, expounding in impartial 
fashion and “Gapaediantaty the different doctrines in such a 
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way that the reflecting and intelligent auditor can form an 
opinion of his own on the principal points. 

“Who will do this work? 

“The university makes it its business for the select few, 
but for the masses almost everything is yet to be done. 

“While waiting for this work to be undertaken, and popular 
instruction in social economics to be given, a move has been 
made by a little group at Geneva toward accomplishing the 
indispensable preliminary work of putting at the disposal of 
investigators the necessary social documents, by organizing 
a Nii of social economics with a reading-room for period- 
icals. 

“The proposed library will be essentially a means of study. 
Conducted in a spirit free from any preconceived idea, it will 
maintain an absolute neutrality in regard to economics and 
religion. Its aim will be not to secure the triumph of any 
given social doctrine, but to put into the hands of those 
seeking it material bearing on the principal social problems. 

“It will group and classify methodically material of. every 
sort relating to these questions. This classification will be by 
means of cards in two series: one arranged methodically by 
subjects, the other alphabetically by authors’ names. Pamph- 
lets, magazine articles and newspaper clippings will be classi- 
fied in the same way as the books.” 

The appeal to the public and announcement of this new 
enterprise is signed by prominent thinkers and workers of 
Geneva of all shades of economic belief, several of whom at 
least are known on this side of the water. 

Every one must feel that the general observations in this 
article are capable of a very wide application. In reading it I 
was led to wonder how many interested in and desirous of 
studying social questions, and within easy, or at least possible, 
reach of the John Crerar Library, in the Marshall Field annex, 
are aware that there may be found just such a collection as 
these public-spirited Genevans dream of? The number of 
those who know and use this library is increasing steadily, but 
there are many yet to whom it is but a name, and many who, 
knowing in a general way that it is a scientific library, are 
not aware that social science, in all its phases, forms one of 
its largest and most carefully developed specialties. Its books 
do not circulate, but within the library they are freely at the 
service of every comer from 9 a, m. to 10 p. m. every day in 
the year except Sunday.- Come to the John Crerar Library then 
to supplement that practical work and personal observation 
in the study of social problems for which Chicago offers so 
many and varied facilities. M. E. H. 
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Books by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


Bits of Wayside Gospel. 
First Series: Jess Bk 
Second Series: A Search for An 

Infidel Pree Sa 

Nuggets from a Welsh Mine 

DeathasaFriend .... 

The Selfishness of Grief 

The Word of the Spirit. To 
the Nation, City, Church, Home, 
Individual . iia ne rea 

The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful, by W. C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones. Silk cloth . 

Advice to Girls. From John 
Ruskin, with Lenten Sermon by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones... 
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The Story of the Bible. From the Stand- 


point of Modern Scholarship . . . . . $.30 
Class Readings in the Bible. [rom the 

Standpoint of the Higher Criticism .... .50 
Old Testament Bible Stories. A Basis for 

the Ethical Instruction ofthe Young . .. ..__—i14.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
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NATURE BOOKS 


At this season there is a demand which increases 
each year for books about » «6 2s 6 @ 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, 
TREES AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Pilgrim Press Bookstore carries a full line of 
such books. See their general catalogue for titles 
and prices. Any book reviewed or advertised in any 
paper may always be obtained promptly and at the 
right price by addressing 
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By Florence Merriam Bailey. f I I Sy E. HOME : 
A png | EE ee ee $1.25 Hi I I D SCHOOL «6 
Birds of Village and Field.............ceeeeees 2.00 FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 
Birds Through an Opera Glass (Riverside) Feves 15 - ~~. ry ee. for rg study and pleasure is enjoyed by 
12 10OCA 0 ut} 2 
B y Frank M. Chapman. of science y* y aatene taat a c~ pt AE oy MC eg ore. 
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Birds of Eastern North America............... 3.00 privil Sa plsetanes of haus With Ge advantanes ofc un 
: Bird Studies With Camera..............cccceees 1.75 fectiy caulnead’ abseil. “3 Wels tet Gaerne estate — 
By Fannie H. Eckstorm. MISSES LLOYD-JONES, PRINCIPALS. 
) Woodpeck 
DOCKETS cc sccccccbosscccsecessscccscccces $1.00 : 
i) By Ernest Ingersoll. | OOOOOOOOOOODOOOOD OOO 9OOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO] 
Binds NOS ccc cccccccccvcccccccccccccs net $1.25 ‘\ Sialin 
I fk a Ble choco 00nsee et eeet 1.00 
Wild NeigNbOre 1... csccccccciscccccccceesccues 1.50 ARE YOU A 
By Bradford Torrey. ’ 
Everyday Birds, with colored illustrations...... $1.00 SUN DA q SC ; { O O ; 
Footing It in Ne tes ss ye vves sins net 1.10 ! 
Spring Notes From Tenmnessee.............s000. 1.25 
i Me ccc epee ccctceeceeeeees 1.25 r TEACHER OR OFFICER? 
The Foot- ME “MEM chk dco ceceesccoseccccsecess 1.25 If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting forth a system of organiza- 
FD RSE TERETE TEREREEEEEEE ELE 1.25 @ tion and records which constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increas- 
Se lg | Tir ere eee eee re ree 1.25 ) ing the attendance and enhancing the interest of Sunday school scholars 
a wherevertried. :: Highly recommended by Pastors and Superintendents 
, Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price by i throughout the United States and Canada. In writing, give name of 
J UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. Superintendent and Secretary, size and denomination of School. 
\ See te te te see ce cee hs ‘ Address Mrs. Mary G. Eastman, Oxford, Mich. 


ITTLE JOURNEYS to lake 
resorts and mountain homes 
will be more popular this summer 
than ever. Many have already 
arranged their summer tours 
via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & = 


railway and many more are 
going to do likewise. Booklets 
that will help you to plan your 
vacation trip have been issued 
for those interested and will be 
sent on receipt of postage, as 
follows: 


“‘Colorado-California,” six cents. 


“In Lakeland” and “Summer 
Homes,”’ six cents. 


“Lakes Okoboji and _ Spirit 
Lake,’’ four cents. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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EXPERIENCE : 
Trave Marks “ C | 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricutTs &c. () () [ ad () 
quickly ascertain our 7 a ieee — | 


invention is probably petentabie. Communica- R 
AND RETURN 


tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free, Oldest apeney ° for cpocuring tents. 
weaien eee ae ene ge we SOOVE First-class to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo from 
Chicago, dail throughout the summer, good returning 
October 31. Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


The Colorado Special 


"Scientific American, 
fast daily train, one ni ght to Denver from Chicago and the Central 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 

States (only two nig hts en route from the Atlantic seaboard), 

leaves Chicago daily 6 .30 Pp. m. 


wi ; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 
N & Co,3 $6 1Broadway, Nay York 
Branch fice, 625 F 8t.. Washington, D. 
PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM A_second daily train leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Personally conducted excursions in tourist sleep- 
Promotes a luxuriant ore. Ga ing cars. 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair i its Zoutnrat 
Cures scal p di lseneee & h 


UNION 
l 
Write wpe eS cuteeeone P. T. M. P A C F C 
C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago. 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath.* It should be on every wash- 
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Theological 
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ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


GOOD BOARD 
IN COLORADO 
$8.00 A WEEK 


The idea that it costs a “mint of 
money” to spend a vacation in Colorado 
is all wrong. On the contrary, it is a 
fact that no other summer resort state 
has so many moderate-priced hotels and 
boarding houses. 

Comfortable places, where one can get 
splendid fare and excellent quarters for 
$8 to $10 a week are to be found in all 
sections of the state. Of course those 
who prefer to spend more can find hotels 
to suit their tastes. 

The cost of a visit to Colorado will, 
of course, depend on the length olf your 
stay. At Manitou, Colorado Springs 
and Glenwood Springs a good room and 
first-class board can be had for $14 a 
week and upward. During the summer 
months the strictly first-class hotels 
charge $17.50 a week, and in some cases 
. $20, $25 and even $30. At all of Colo- 
rado’s resorts are hotels which provide 
good accommodations for as little as $8 
or $10 a week. Boarding houses ask 
even less—$25 to $85 a month, Ex- 
cluding railroad fare to and from Colo- 
rado $75 is a liberal estimate of the 
cost of a month's stay in the mount- 
ains. In actual practice it is likely 
that the majority of the people who visit 
Colorado spend little more than $50 a 
month for their board, lodging and 
amusements. 

Send for a free copy of our “Colorado 
Handbook”’—it tells Mist what you want 
to know about the hotels and boarding 
houses. P. 8. Bustis 

209 Adams street, Chicago, III. 
P. 8. Eustis, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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School 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Founded, 1844. 
New Endowments. 
No Doctrinal Tests. 
Modern Program. 
Ample Equipment. 
Thorough Training for College 
Graduates. Special provision for 
others. 
Send for Catalogue to 
President F. C. Southworth 


ONLY % OF A DAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


‘WOON ROUT 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily. 


DAY TRAINS Equipped with 
Parlor aud Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS, H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traftie Manager . Gen. Pass. Agt. 


200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TG 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4ix3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, OHICAGO, ILL. 


Spend Your 
Vacation 


at one of the many summer resorts 
reached by the Wisconsin Central 
Railway. Waukesha, Waupaca, Fi- 
field and one hundred other resorts 
are reached by the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway. Write for finely il- 
lustrated booklets, which are free 
on application to 


JAS, GC, POND, 6. P, A., W. C. Ry. 


, MILWAUKEE - = =~ WIS. 


